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RACE AND CLIMATE. 


S it necessary to freeze and thaw a man, alternately, 
in order to get the best out of him? Especially a 
white man, and particularly an Anglo-Saxon white 
man? In the Barbadoes the white man is always 
thawed to the point of perspiration. And I am told 
by a man resident there that the whites in Barbadoes 
have no rights which the black man is bound to 
respect. There is an attempt to make him feel that 
he belongs to an inferior race. And often he has 
not energy enough to resist this prevailing impres- 
sion. This sentiment in regard to the whites pre- 

vails also iu many of the tropical islands, in Martinique, and more 
decidedly in Hayti. In these islands generally the negro is in fine 
physical condition, vigorous and prolific. If he is lazy, as he commonly 
is, the disinclination to work does not so much arise from physical dis- 
ability, as from few wants, and the theory of life that it is better to be 
happy than to be a Vanderbilt. 

Is this condition wholly a matter of race, or wholly a matter of climate ? 
It is the lesson of experience that the white races thrive best, produce 
the best results of civilization, in temperate and even in rough climates. 
Greece, Italy, Spain, furnish no exceptions to this, for in each very 
appreciable winter prevails, and in each sheltering houses and clothing 
are necessary to protect against cold. The highest civilization under 
climatic conditions of uniform geniality throughout the year, is the 
ancient Egyptian. It was a very great development. The race thus 
developed in a mild and semi-tropical climate had no sort of affinity with 
the negroes, with any black race, but it belongs historically with the 
white races. 

The black races have thriven physically but have never produced any- 
thing worth while in civilization in a tropical climate. Would they do 
any better in a temperate, or in an alternately very hot and very cold 
climate? We shall have an opportunity to see what the race will do in 
the United States, under more favorable conditions for progress than it 
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has ever enjoyed before. At the present it is matter of observation 
that the race is no more stimulated to energetic work and to thrift and 
what we call progress in the stimulating climate of the North than in 
the more relaxing climate of the South. 

But to leave the colored races out of view, it is true that the evolution 
of civilization has not been on the lines of least climatic resistance, but 
rather in conflict with a nature apparently hostile, hostile at least to ease 
and comfort. This is especially true of what we call the Anglo-Saxon 
strain, which is the dominant force in the United States. It has never 
attempted to establish itself on any large scale in the tropics, and we 
have no evidence of what it might do there, unaided or unincumbered by 
an alien race. But the small experiments in limited colonies have not 
been successful. Physical energy has almost uniformly been lost in an 
enervating climate, the same climate in which the black flourishes. So 
that it has become an accepted deduction that the Anglo-Saxon will 
dwindle and become inefficient in the tropics. His intellectual faculties 
may not be atrophied, but there will be no physical energy behind them 
to make them effective. 

Admitting that the Anglo-Saxon would not flourish in the tropics, is 
he likely in a mild and equable climate to sustain the historic pre-emin- 
ence which he has acquired in such a climate as prevails in the eastern 
and northern portions of the United States? This is a question of great 
interest and of practical importance, for it is being discussed in regard to 
the experiment in Southern California. Will the settlers hold their 
northern vigor and enterprise, or will they follow the example of the 
former occupiers, the Spanish Americans? Or will they strike out for 
themselves a middle and a better way than either? There might be a 
discussion raised as to which sort of civilization, that of the North or of 
the Spanish in the New World is most conducive to the enjoyment of 
life, but there will be none as to which contributes most to the energetic 
progress of the world. Back of all this is the question, what is life for? 
And the answer to that varies much according to individual temperament 
To some it is for comfort, for enjoyment, for the cultivation of the graces 
of life, the easy amenities of a not too strenuous existence. To others it 
is for the conquest of nature, for the accumulation of wealth, of power, 
of educational facilities, of the highest development of the possibilities 
in aman. I should think that a mild climate would induce the one, and 
that a rough, uneven climate would stimulate the other. Is there any 
medium way? Is there any course by which vital energy can be con- 
served, for the competition which the modern world demands, and 
greater ease, comfort and enjoyment of life can be secured ? 

I should not like to attempt to answer either of these questions dog 
matically, but Southern California offers a field for speculation as to all 
of them. We have there a substantially Anglo-Saxon race, a settlement 
largely recruited from climatic conditions much more severe and extreme 
than Southern California has, and thrown into a climatic region that 
produced the sort of happy-go-lucky, mafana condition in which the 
country was under Mexican rule and influence. The climate is described 
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as semi-tropical, but it is not enervating, and is more stimulating than 
any other semi-tropical climate I am acquainted with. Its industries are 
largely those of the most favored Mediterranean countries. In regard 
to shelter and clothing there is less incitement to exertion than in our 
northern and eastern climate. There is more sunshine, the atmosphere 
is more genial. It is a better place in which to loaf. Will these mild 
qualities of climate and condition in any injurious degree undermine and 
deteriorate the Anglo-Saxon energy and thrift? In taking away some- 
thing of the anxiety about to-morrow, will they weaken provident fore- 
sight ? 

In considering this question, we may notice that the developers of 
Southern California carry with them the desire, now prevalent in the 
United States, to be rich, and to be rich as soon as possible, to make a 
display, to rival and excel one’s neighbors. They take also the northern 
spirit of the age, to be always in motion, to be always doing something 
without much calculation whether the result will be proportionate to the 
energy expended. They take also something better than this, which is a 
desire of self and of social development, of education, of more scientific 
training of our powers, of an expectation of benefitting humanity by 
easier and more frequent intercourse (by speedy transpositions of 
power and intelligence), of enlarged interest in the arts of beauty and 
the refinements of life. Will the milder climate tend to harm and im- 
pair these beneficent energies? I do not think so. I think the Anglo- 
Saxon vitality is sufficient to cope with the climate of Southern Califor- 
nia not only in this but in succeeding generations. 

Will the climate in any degree modify the intensity and the direction 
of these energies? I confess that I hope so. I certainly do not wish 
Southern California to sink into indolence, or to be in any degree thrift- 
less, or to increase among its inhabitants those who depend upon Provi 
dence and have neither foresight nor responsibility. But I can conceive a 
country which shall be reasonably prosperous, not without energy, in- 
dustrially and intellectually, and yet not have the restlessness of some 
others I know, and not be in a continuous exasperating war with nature 
and with man. And climate might have much to do in producjng such 
a happy condition. If the climate of Southern California is one to 
weaken the moral fibre and soften the stamina of a people, inevitably, 
then the Anglo-Saxon will suffer defeat in trying it. But I do not con- 
ceive that itis. Itought rather to add something to the grace of life, 
the ease of living, and to the enjoyment of existence, without impairing 
any desirable quality. The climate for a visitor is more admirable and 
equable in most respects than any I have experienced except in some por- 
tions of Mexico. Will its evenness be called monotony, and will mo- 
notony fail to give that stimulus which people experience in a climate 
more various? What effect will dryness, and the certainty of agricult- 
ural production dependent on irrigation have upon the character of a 
people? These are all questions that can only be settled by the experi- 
ment now going on. It will not be enough for the expectation of the 
world that Southern California shall raise the best fruit in the world in 
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abundance to supply a continent. It must also have a people as beauti 
ful as their fruit (and with more flavor than the early fruits were reputed 
to have), so that it can justly be said, “by their fruits ye shall know 
them.”’ 

In this brief paper I can only suggest without discussing the various 
aspects of this subject. I will only add that many people have a hope, 
almost amounting to a belief, that the Anglo-Saxon energy and spirit in 
the setting of the peculiar climate of Southern California will produce a 
new sort of community, in which the vital forces of modern life are not 
enervated, but have added to them something of the charm of a less 


anxious and more contented spirit. 
Hartford, Conn 


BROTHER BURRO. 


BY HA F 1 MM 
Good afternoon, my long-eared brother 
We won't deny the relationship ; : ‘ket editi rey ¢ 
Geuten o ae, cok Fes eee HIS pocket edition of the donkey — and the small- 
And neither one ef us cares a skip est, hardiest and best of his race —is a native of 


Spain and was fetched to America by the con- 
guistadores three and a half centuries ago. He brought his name 
with him ; and, despite the federated ignorance of the dictionaries, 
it is mot pronounced “‘ burrow’’ but é00r-ro, It is a pure Spanish 






word. 

His masters also brought the horse, cow, dog, cat, sheep 
and poultry to a half world which had none of them before ; 
but of all the animals introduced to America by the conquest, 
none filled quite so long-felt a want asthe burro. He fitted the country to 
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a T, and made himself at home everywhere from Deadwood to Valparaiso, 
and was the most useful member of every community between. Two- 
thirds of the New World would hardly have been civilized yet, without 
him ; and except for his sure feet and patient back, our Southwest would 
be a howling wilderness to this day. There cannot be commerce, nor 
politics, nor even war, without transportation ; and a new country has 


to be developed by the broader and more elastic pack-train before rail- 
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roads become possible. The horse and the mule are fair packers; but 
both need to eat and both require some sort of footing. A burro, 
on the other hand, can carry his hundred-and-twenty-five pounds 
almost anywhere ; and where there is nothing to eat, eats whatever non- 
edible thing may be handiest. So far as Spanish America goes — and it 
goes from Nebraska to Patagonia—the burro has been the cornerstone 
of history and the father of civilization. He has forwarded the frontier 
and made conquest of the wilderness. He has developed more mines 
than all the railroads in the world ; and has been to innumerable millions 
of pioneers the whole engine of success. Yet in these dwindling days 
it is become the fashion to sneer at him. 





Photo by C.F. 1 
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Just why long ears should have been saddled with the proverb of 
stupidity is as hard to guess as is almost any other of the animal classi- 
fications which have taken their place in our modern superstition. It 
was surely no aborigine who so catalogued the donkey ; forin his prim- 
itive days, man lives with his eyes and ears open. Civilized humanity, 
on the other hand, having largely lost its attention and perception of 
things at first hand, tallies its surroundings not according to their fact, 
but according to its emotions or its selfishness. 

‘* Asininity,’’ asa matter of fact, is not an attribute of quadrupeds but 
a purely human trait. And as for the burro, he isn’t half such an ass as 
those who take him for one. 

It would not be frank to deny that he is a conservative — and therefore 
on general principles opposed to progress. But he is far less hidebound 
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than many conservatives who go on half his legs. He is capable of a 
new idea, as some of them are not—and I have even known him to 
change his mind. 

That he is something of a philosopher, no one will deny who knows 
him well. He has his ideas and ambitions, which he fulfills if he can. 
But if he cannot, he resigns himself with a Socratic sigh to the harsh 
realities of the packtrain. Not in any craven fashion, mind you. It is 
only when convinced that he cannot scale the barbed fence nor rupture 
the reata that he tries to make the best of a bad business. He does not 
pretend to like the biped bully who tight-laces him with the cinch-rope 
and thanks his honest service with a kick and a curse. Nor does he 
make out that he never did think much of alfalfa asa diet anyhow. He 
is perfectly willing that you should know he would rather be in yon 
cabbage-patch than here ; and that he doesn’t feel at all proud of your 
evident kinship. But you “‘ have the drop on him,” and he isn’t the one 
to kick against the pricks. He simply accepts the inevitable ; the wish- 
able he relegates to his dreams. So long as his mind to him a kingdom 
is, he can afford to endure kicks and cudgels on the physical frontier. 
And having some sense of humor —as all quadrupeds have, and some 
bipeds—I daresay he enjoys being ‘‘a stupid beast’’ around whose 
dignified balance the Superior Creature prances in vain rage, whopping 
his arms and violating the dictionary. 

But it is not so much a question of dignity as of mind. The proper 
definition of an ass is: ‘‘A fellow who doesn’t know what to do with 
what sense he has.’’ If he has no sense at all, he isn’t an ass but an 
idiot. If he has a little sense and uses it as far as it will go, he is not a 
fool but a philosopher. 

You never saw a burro sit down and scratch his head in perplexity ; 
nor run first this way and then that, like a person at a house-afire ; nor 
go ask his partner or his lawyer what the deuce he had better do. He 
always knows what he had better do, and just how to do it; and the 
chances are excellent that he w7// do it, before he is done —the arriero 
to the contrary notwithstanding. He never walks the floor all night to 
figure out how he can rob some other donkey of his breakfast. Nor 
worries himself lean over some scheme to get fat. Nor breaks his back 
with trying to hold his head a little higher than that burro of Smith’s. 

The only cloud that has ever been cast on his title to intelligence is 
that he does not always know what his master wishes. If he did, their 
positions would be reversed. The master himself frequently couldn’t 
tell. It is rather too much to ask that a modest quadruped shall know 
the average mind of man. No one else does— unless God may. I have 
a notion that the burro realizes this. It is the only logical explanation 
of the remarks he sometimes makes out loud in the night. You have 
only to listen to the tone of his voice to be sure that he is not speaking 
of himself. None of the mellowness of egotism is there. It sounds as 
if he were trying to express his opinion of man — and were really suc- 
ceeding very well. 

Of course to the intellectuality which ‘‘ distinguishes man from ani- 
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mals *’ (as some persons who are not animals declare) he cannot hope to 
attain. He is too benighted to think of filling his hide with a juice he 
doesn’t like, just because someone invites him to ‘‘ nominate his poison;’’ 
or to drown his sorrow over the stake-rope. He has not progressed to 
going home and kicking his female consort because another fellow 
kicked him this afternoon ; nor to snubbing her as an inferior since the 
beginning of the world. I suspect he is not ass enough to forget that he 
was not present at the creation, and doesn’t know just what the balance 
was ; that so far as Nature is concerned, the female seems to have had 
an entirely fair start, and that an evolution of suppression has brought 
about whatever differences may now exist. 

His limitations are also shown by his lack of ambition. As everyone 
knows, if he were a reasoning creature (like Us, for instance) he would 
devote his whole time and strength to laying up hay. Not that he could 
expect to eat a few million tons himself, nor that his ultimate posterity 
could — but to amass it would be so much less asinine than to eat what 
he needed in the alfalfa patch and leave the rest for the next fellow. In 
politics he is almost human ; the same person who led his father around 
by a rope will probably lead him —but there is the trifling distinction 
that he would bolt the party if he could, and that he does not elect his 
boss. 

No, he has his limitations, but he is very far from being a consummate 
ass. Still, I believe in evolution ; and that there may be hope even for 
the burro. There is no knowing how much may be done for him, in 


time, by continuance of his present associations. 


ONLY JOHN. 


BY RREY CONNOR 
T was “only John,” as teeming ships from the Orient glided into 
port. ‘‘Only John,”’ as he pattered noiselessly about in his 
funny foot-gear, apologetically complaisant, never intrusive. 
Only John! Yet in a few short years he has overrun the Coast. 
Although cosmopolitan San Francisco is Mongolian headquar- 
ters, Los Angeles has some 2000 Celestials. If there are 
uncomfortable odors in the Chinese quarter, nothing can 
exceed its picturesqueness—the narrow alleys across which 
crazy tenements lean, the dimly-lighted interiors, opening on 
balconies hung with gay paper lanterns, the provision shops, 
where colors run riot, all form a quaint setting for the quaint 





people 

‘‘Chinatown "’ is the Mecca of tourists; they throng the alleys, peer 
into passages, invade the opium dens, gambling-holes and Joss house, 
and empty their purses over the counter of the sleek merchant with a 
button on his cap. He decorates his one window in ivory carvings, 
delicate porcelains and tinselled trifles, to the undoing of the beholder. 
He obligingly brings out for inspection squat tea-pots of doubtful beauty 
and still more doubtful utility, embroidered crépes and pretty trinkets 
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galore. Finally, after purchasing a filmy hand- 
kerchief ‘“‘ velly cheap’? of Wun Lung, we ascer- 
tain that You Hop, farther down the street, sells 
the same article for half the price. 

The Chinese have acquired just enough of Yankee 
tricks to enable them to hold their own with the 
“Melican man,’’ but aside from this, they retain 
their individuality to a marked degree. This shoe- 
maker’s shop, for instance, would never be mis- 
taken for the shop of an American ; a mere cubby- 
hole, littered with useless odds and ends. Presently 
the shoemaker comes in, and falls to work on the 
queer thick-soled sabots, such as are seen on the 
feet of aristocrat and plebeian alike. 

Directly across the street an imposing sign in 
two colors, on which are scrawled hieroglyphics 
setting forth the superior skill of Ah Him, the 
talented cue-dresser, catches the eye. His neigh- 
bor, Hop Sing, makes “heap fine’’ cigar from the 
leaves of the cabbage ; incidentally, he hums as he 





works the refrain of a song learned at the Mission 
Sunday school. Union Eng Co 

Turning down a street deserted save by occasional pedestrians, blue- 
bloused and bell-hatted, that slip silently up passages and around corners, 
we come upon a Joss house. Standing at the entrance as though on 
guard is a fat, fat priest, who bears a striking resemblance to the pictured 
deities with which the walls are adorned. The altar is resplendent in 
gilt lacquer work and various 
art decorations, as is also the 
high carved shrine, where the 
Joss is throned in state. Huge 
brass urns, in which joss-sticks 
for the propitiation of the spirits 
are constantly burned, stand 
before the altar; the shadowy 
place is filled with the pungent 
fragrance of the burning punk. 

As we emerge from the tem- 
ple, half stifled by the closeness, 
and deafened by the clangor of 
gongs, beaten vigorous] y during 
the ceremony of exorcising the 
devil, the door of a restaurant 
stands invitingly open. The 
bill of fare is such as would 
tempt the most fastidious of 





heathen gourmands. The ‘‘Mel- 
ican man’’ might regard with 
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prejudice a feast of abalone soup, sharks’ fins, dried duck smeared with 
oil, pork tamales and bean curd, tea with every course, topped off with 
a dessert of watermelon seeds, pickled bamboo and dried beetles — the 
latter a special delicacy, retailing at five cents apiece. Not so John; 
and when he has gratified his appetite, the meal is washed down with a 
draught of rice brandy. 

It is opium, however, that is the Chinaman’s solace for the ills of life. 
We peep into one of the dens frequented by the pipe-hitters. The flar- 
ing light of a small oil lamp reveals the unconscious form of a “fiend ”’ 
stretched prone upon his narrow bunk, the pipe slipping from his nerve 
less grasp, his pallid face distorted by the ghastly smile that proclaims 
the entrance of the sleeper into realms of Oriental bliss. Sometimes one 
crouching in the shadows will start up, gazing stolidlyjinto space with 
lack-lustre eyes, and we hurry away from a scene oppressive as a night 
mare. 

John is an inveterate gambler; and fan-tan, a sort of Chinese_faro, 


or 
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absorbs much of his spare time and cash. This diversion is strictly pro- 
hibited by law, but nowise daunted by this he builds strongholds, 
furnished with secret passages and guarded by thick, iron-barred doors, 
where he may in comparative safety indulge in his favorite pastime. 

The little shops spill their contents over the thresholds into the streets, 
where the curbstone dealers pick up the crumbs of trade. A vegetable 
peddler, swinging two enormous baskets from a yoke, borne across the 
shoulders, blocks the street; before a bulletin board, placarded with red 
cards, a group of idlers tarries; roly-poly children play contentedly in 
the gutter. 

Presently we enter a market where meat and fish are sold. It literally 
‘‘smells to heaven.’’ ‘‘ Guy-na-po,’”’ a peculiar-shaped fish imported 
from China, and “ hong yee,”’ a species of codfish, are in great demand : 
the shark-fin market is also firm. Duck eggs preserved in oil add their 
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aroma to the confusion of smells; and there are dried abalone and 
skewered shrimps. 

A guide approaches, and in eloquent pidgin* English offers his services ; 
‘* For one dolla-haf takee teater,’’ he announces, but eventually accepts 
four bits. We follow in his wake, and are ushered into a stuffy passage, 
where a doorkeeper taxes us two bits a head. Entering the theater 
proper, our ears are saluted by a din that cau only be compared to bed- 
lam let loose ; the orchestra is tuning up. Presently, with a preliminary 
twang, the overture begins — the drum a beat or two ahead of the cym- 
bals, the fiddles bringing up the rear. 

The regular patrons arrive early, and soon the rough benches are filled 
with all sorts and conditions of Chinamen, from the toil-grimed vegetable 
gardener in his coarse blouse, to the well-groomed merchant. Later a 


party of Chinese damsels enter, and a box — so called by courtesy, being 
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guiltless of hangings or upholstery — is accorded them. The stage pos- 
sesses neither scenery nor curtain ; consequently, when the hero decapi- 
tates the villain, the corpse must perforce arise and make room for the 
next scene of action, in full sight of the audience. 

The motif of the play is not made clear to us, although the guide, 
between the smoking of vile cigarettes, endeavors toexp'ain. At inter 
vals a wildly excited individual rushes across the stage, brandishing a 
gleaming battle-ax: this is the signal for the appearance of an almond 
eyed stage-female, who, from a safe distance, implores him to return to 
the bosom of his family — or thus we interpret. Other actors, big and 
little, flit on and off, to whom in turn the almond-eyed appeals in high- 
pitched tones. Finally, the hero of the battle-ax, who has retired to the 
seclusion of asmall screen, placed across the corner of the stage, emerges 
and sulkily accepts the proffered olive branch. 


* Not pigeon. The phrase simply a Chinese corruption of “ business '’ Englis! F 
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‘‘ How much longer does the play last ?’’ we enquire of the guide 
‘* Floty day,’’ is the somewhat surprising reply. 

After nightfall one sees Chinatown at its best; the old rookeries are 
hung with lanterns that glow like great jewels, and one forgets the 
squalor. From alleys and byways, from nooksand crannies, the denizens 
emerge, each dressed in his best — the guests that are bidden to the feast, 
the gambler, who hopes to retrieve the losses of last night by the winnings 
of this, the high-binder, who awaits in yonder passage the coming of his 
victim. Marchessault street and its arteries are pulsing with life 


Los Angeles 
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a THE ZARAPE. 


BY J. W. woo 
In Aztec lands—where rugged mountains rise, 
Where tropic perfumes fill the lang’rous air, 
And soft mafianas banish mortal care- 

A sefiorita dwells—child of the southern skies 


Before rude loom she sits, in comely attitude 

A love song sings, in tender voice and low- 
Whilst from mysterious warp rare patterns grow- 
A picture for poet’s pen, or lover’s mood. 


In heedless pose, in sweet untutored grace, 

Her drooping lids scarce veiling glorious eyes— 
Whose slumb’rous deeps outvie the midnight skies 
And pouting lips full set in nut-brown face. 

Quick ply her fingers ; deftly each thread caught, 
Swift as the serpent glides the shuttle strand, 

Each vagrant loop snared by her nimble hand 

So the zarape’s brilliant web is wrought ! 


Pasadena 








OUR HISTORIC TREASURES. 
|S a matter of fact, not only the finest scenery in the 
United States but the only ruins worthy of the 





namie are all in the Southwest. The Missions of 
Southern California, though least ancient of these 
monuments of the past, are architecturally the 
finest and are the only ones practically accessible 





to the average traveler. 








“ This magazine has already given considerable 
space of text and illustration to these noble old piles, and will follow 
them up thoroughly. After two generations of average neglect, a con- 
certed movement is now On foot to preserve these monuments of the past 
from further destruction ; and it is the purpose of these present pages to 
show something of the necessity for such an awakening of intelligence 
before it shall be too 
late. Illustration is 
more eloquent of the 
needs of the case than 
any words could be; 
and most of the space 
will be given to it. 

The accompanying 
photo-engraving shows 
the broken dome of the 
mortuary chapel at San 
Luis Rey. The whole 
dome has since fallen 
in ; and this particularly 
interesting little room 
an octagon with pon- 
derous adobe walls — 
will be absolutely lost 
unless it can soon be 
re-roofed 

The kitchen at San 
Juan Capistrano (front 
ispiece) with its unique 
and delightful tile chim- 
ney, is one of the 
choicest architectural 
bits among all the Mis- 
sions. The imminence 
of its peril is graphically 
shown by the engrav- 
ing. Of the great stone 
church of the same 





Mission, only twodomes 


See also preceding numbe particularly August and ¢ 
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remain ; and the destruction of both is threatened by the failing pillar 
shown in the engraving below. This magnificent building had seven 
domes. In the earthquake of 1812 the tower fell, crushing one of the 
domes and killing about thirty worshippers. The rest of the roof, back to 
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THE DANGER TO THE DOMES OF SAN AN 
The cracked pillar whose fall will ruin the stone chure 


the transept, was blown up with gunpowder no longer ago than the Sixties, 
by mistaken friends who were to rebuild the church with the same 
material — but never did so. It was a great calamity, the blame of which 
has commonly but erroneously been laid upon the earthquake. But the 
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walls of the transept, the complete chancel with its splendid dome of 
rock masonry, and the domed sacristy still stand; and by proper care 
can be made to outlast several centuries yet. Less noble but quite as 
picturesque and in equally critical stages of decay are the original adobe 
church founded by Junipero Serra himself in 1776; and the dwellings 
and other buildings typical of one of these strange little religious com- 
monwealths in the wilderness. All the verandas are unroofed, many of 
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THE CONDITION AT SAN FERNANDO 


the fine colonnades gone, and others buckling to fall. The rains are sap- 
ping the bottom of the adobe walls and havocking under the broken 
roofs. In all these cases the efforts of the new club* which has been 
formed to preserve our historic landmarks, will go to repairing the tile 
roofs, facing and capping with cement the threatened walls, binding 
together with iron rods the walls and pillars that now totter, keeping 
vegetation out of the cracks where it pries solid masonry as with a crowbar, 
and preventing further vandalism by boys or tourists of little shame. 
With proper help the club can preserve for several generations these 
precious remains practically as they stand today ; wan and weathered and 
broken, yet beyond all comparison the finest and most important monu- 
ments of a romantic pioneer civilization that are to be found in the 
United States. 


* See page 13 
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THE PETRIFIED FOREST. 


-yN our return from the Moqui snake-dance to the 
Atlantic and Pacific R. R. at Holbrook, we took 


i 





the train to Adameda, a new station east of Hol- 
brook and a convenient entering-point to the most 
remarkable portions of the great ‘‘ Petrified Forest’’ 
of Arizona. Here we were met by Adam Hanna, a 
Scotch cattle-rancher whose home-ranch is not far 
from the station, He is prepared to take passen- 
gers to the wonderful “ forest’’ six miles away, and to care for them from 
the time they leave the train till they board it again 

A short drive, after dinner at the ranch-house, brought us to the edge 
of this marvelous field which covers some hundreds of square miles and 
is dotted with its beautiful stone logs. The country here is a succession 
of valleys between broad mesas and conical buttes which show how the 
general surface has been lowered by erosion. 
of all sizes, turned from wood into rich-colored agates and 


Logs’ 
All are broken transversely, and 


chalcedony, lie about us everywhere. 
at a little distance look strikingly as if they had been sawed off. They 
vary in diameter from six inches to five or six feet ; and the sections are 
from two inches to thirty feet in length. On the top of asharp butte I0o 
feet above the plain lies a log four feet in diameter and about twenty feet 
It looks from a distance just like a mounted cannon. The ends 
and it seems to be a matter of only a 


long. 
project over the butte on each side, 
few more years before the wasting of its base under the action of the 
elements must topple it down to the plain 

Climbing up a mesa, we found the ends of petrified logs projecting 
from the solid sandstone strata of its face ; and descending at the further 
side of the mesa we came to a deep ravine, across which a great fossil 
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tree forms a natural bridge. This log of agate, five feet in diameter, has 
both its ends imbedded in the sandstone of the banks. The rains of ages 
have not only cut down through the rock to it, but gouged out under it 
a gully forty feet deep. We walked over this wonderful bridge and 
found that its span is forty-four feet. It is doubtless the most adaman- 
tine bridge in the world, for the agate of this “ forest’’ ranks next to the 
diamond in hardness. 

From this unique bridge, six miles from the railroad, we retraced our 
way to the lower plain and drove about six miles farther into the ‘‘ for- 
est.’’ It is not, of course, a forest in the usual sense of the word — for 
the country is very broken and quite treeless. But on every side lie the 
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broken and hardened remains of what was once a forest and a noble one. 
The brilliant colored ‘‘chips’’ broken off by relic-seekers or by accident 
litter the ground all about the fallen giants. We gathered great weights 
of most beautiful specimens, only to throw them away as we found 
others more beautiful still. 

We found also what appeared to be Indian pictographs on the rocks, 
and traced them in our note-books, wishing for someone to interpret 
them. As we were about to copy one which was more distinct than the 
rest, our driver said : ‘‘ Hold on there! Lemme tell you. When we was 
camped here we was tryin’ to figger out a new cattle-brand, and I took a 
stone and picked them marks myself. It makes a good brand.’’ May 
we not expect, however, that these hieroglyphics will some time be de- 
scribed and figured as Indian pictographs ? * 

We passed through an interesting gorge, whose high walls of clay had 
many rocks protruding ; and we found the end of a petrified log which is 

*Undoubtedly. Thisis a typical case of the origin and value of practically all the 


pictographs in the United States. Even when Indians made them, they made them 
often as idly and unmeaningly.—Ep 
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imbedded in the same stratum. We camped that night beside a dry 
wash near the southern edge of the forest ; and our driver's attempts to 
dig to water were fruitless. At dawn, however, we found that the horses, 
though hobbled, had found the right spot and had pawed out the sand 
till they reached water, enough to drink. ‘‘ Horse sense’’ is a good thing 
to have in the desert. It is well-known among frontiersmen that horses, 
mules and cattle have an ability to find water far beyond the power of 
man. Whether they smell it, as is usually believed on the frontier, or 
find it by some other sense, is not so important as the fact that they do 
find it — and in dry regions sometimes save not only their own lives but 
the lives of their owners. 

We drove from the petrified forest to Holbrook, 22 miles west; and 
there took the train for home, laden with specimens and with happy 
memories of our two days in the agate wonderland of Arizona. 


Pasader 


THE CLOUD PLAY. 
EANIE& PEET 
[was a representation superb, dramatic ; 
The west was full of their saffron forms 
I gazed entranced, from my ‘‘ box”? in the attic, 
At this act from the tragic drama of storms. 


Then, sudden and strong, did a fancy seize me 
I’d sketch three furies who chased the sun. 

But ere my colors were mixed to please me, 
The curtain was down, and the play was done 
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ARCHITECTURE FOR THE SOUTHWEST. 
r yy a HE alliance recently 
rm] 4 “Rp, Of formed between the 
t. Pasadena Loan Associ- 


ation and the Southern Califor- 
id nia Chapter of the American 





Institute of Architects, for the 
purpose of collecting and main- 
taining public exhibitions of all 
that is best in architectural 
design and of the building 
materials necessary for their 
execution, marks the beginning, 
in this ‘Our Italy,’’ or ‘* Our 
Spain,’’ of organized effort 
toward a wider and better appre- 
ciation of that noble art to 
whose triumphs the older Spain 
and Italy owe so much of their 
charm 

Not that we of the Southwest 
have been more unappreciative 
of good architecture than is the 
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AN ALGERIAN ENTRANCE rule wherever like conditions of 
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Secretary Southern California Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
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aR “te SY a material development prevail, 
i” ~~”) “, 4 , * or without well directed efforts 
to supply that lack of any 
- accurate architectural knowl 
edge whatsoever, which is so 
3 characteristic of our age and 
nation—as readers of the LAND 
OF SUNSHINE have good reason 
toknow. But the specific work 
contemplated by this alliance 
can be well accomplished only 
by organizations commanding 
the best technical talent and 

widest social privilege. 

I should be a disloyal citizen 

; as well as untrue to my profes- 

\ sion, did I not desire for the 
Southwest a better architectural 
development than has yet been 
attained by any nation in 
modern times. 

That this is not an architect- 
ural age is self-evident to all 
who are versed in the history of 
this wonderful art which in its 
highest practice becomes the 
mother of all arts. Mighty 
nations of old wrought their 





faith and patriotism and civic 
Ly +, pride into their architecture 
- f with such skill of design, such 
ae Photo. by TH. Palache =«©CUNnning of craftsmanship as to 
MISSION WINDOW-GRILL defy the storms and earth 
pei each quakes and wars of centuries, 
so that much still challenges alike our admiration and our emulation. 

As yet we have contented ourselves with at best but copying —too 
often, alas! caricaturing — what they with less opportunity wrought out 
with patience, diligence and thought. 

I grant that present conditions are not as favorable to great architectural 
development as in some past epochs. State patronage is lacking, and a 
divided church compels the multiplication of temples at the sacrifice of 
dignity and beauty ; but the pity is that so much of our building is crude, 
ugly, base (when at less expense it might be right and beautiful) simply 
because we have not learned to distinguish bad architecture from good 

The trend of the times is undoubtedly toward better architecture, but 
it is a striking commentary on our civilization that we are making our 
marts of trade palaces of brick and marble while we continue to dwell 


and worship in wooden boxes. 
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Good architecture, even ‘‘ for advertising purposes only,” is a great 
educator, however ; and we believe that many are beginning to appreciate 
that architecture means more than they have hitherto dreamed. When 
we shall comprehend that in it all past civilizations lie embalmed, that 
painting and sculpture are but its handmaidens, and proportion, unity 
and strength, and therefore beauty, its absolute essentials, we shall 
recognize that a dishonest building is as vulgar as sham jewelry ; an ugly 
one, an insult to the community 

Since art is born of the love of beauty, may we not in this favored 
land, which nature has formed as fair as ancient Hellas, hope for another 
age of Pericles? 

I am frequently asked what style of architecture is best adapted to the 
Southwest ; my answer is that it all depends on the purpose of the pro 
posed building, its site and the tastes and habits of its tenant —for 
houses are primarily to live in, not to look at. 

Our architecture should grow as has our English language, by selection 
and adaptation of whatever is good and meets our wants, be it Greek or 
Spanish, Latin or French —only we must see to it that we make of it 
not a jargon but a noble tongue. 

However, in our complex English the Anglo-Saxon predominates; and 
if I mistake not, when we have adapted our habits of living to our climate, 
and our architecture becomes the honest expression of that life, it will 
resemble most the renaissance types of southern Europe. In the old 
Mission buildings we possess invaluable examples of a development of 
the Spanish Renaissance. Their quiet beauty and strength harmonize 
with our solemn mountains and are in sharp contrast with the pretentious 
popular types of building with their flimsy construction and meretricious 
ornamentation. 

The Mission architecture possesses breadth and massiveness unusual 
in any style, and much of its detail is admirably designed and executed, 
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although the mechanical equipment of its builders must have been 
exceedingly limited ; and we find the same chaste elegance appearing in 
a simple window grill as in the long arcade of the cloister. 

The style is not easily adapted to modern uses, and requires a master 
designer to preserve breadth and proportion without sacrificing sunlight, 
ventilation and convenience. Under favorable conditions, such good 
results have been secured as to endanger its better development by 
making it the ‘‘ fad’’ — for there is no surer way to handicap art than to 
cheapen it; and plastered frame houses of semi-ecclesiastical appear- 
ance, with massive-looking arched verandas and pitifully meagre wall 
reveals, are becoming all too common. Sooner or later, we shall learn 
that in any serious attempt at architecture, wood, plaster and staff are 
poor substitutes for stone, brick and terra-cotta. 

The California adobe house possesses some of the characteristics of the 
Missions, and as an example of its architectural possibilities, I reproduce 
a sketch (made at the suggestion of the Director of the Loan Association) 
of the Camulos ranch house, enriched with the tiled roofs and arched 
veranda. It is impracticable to return to adobe construction, but the 
same effects may be obtained in brick and stucco. 

For city buildings, the Spanish-Moresque furnishes better models than 
the Mission type, which demands ample ground-room. 

By the kindness of Miss Dreer of Pasadena I am enabled to reproduce 
an example of Algerian architecture, photographed by her, which is 
admirably adapted to our climate and use. High-class types of the 
Venetian, the Mission, and that noble Moorish masterpiece, the Alhambra 
are also shown. 

A common but mistaken idea is that architectural excellence is 
always costly. Extreme cheapness and art are ever at variance, but 
lavish expenditure of money alone can never purchase art; and often 
the simple cottage, designed by the skilled architect, is infinitely better 
than the costly mansion in which noble materials have been degraded. 

The patio, solarium-bathroom, and roof garden should be given thei: 
rightful consideration in the planning of our dwellings ; not alone for 
the beautiful architectural effects to be thereby gained, but because of 
the added comfort and health their use would bring, especially to 
mothers, young children and the aged and invalid. 

In the ornamentation of public and private grounds the imposing 
entrance and the terrace, now so much fallen into disuse, should be 
restored to their ancient importance ; for nothing can better give that 
air of permanence and dignity so essential to good architecture. If the 
plans for the restoration of the ‘‘ Camino Real ’’ are put into execution, 
opportunities will be given, not often vouchsafed modern architects, for 
memorial architecture to mark its historic sections, and help to preserve 
the memory of that picturesque past whose value may not be lightly 
weighed in this new America where localities with a history are so com- 
paratively few. 

With climate, natural resources, and historical associations so favor 
able, nothing bars our progress toward a noble architecture if we will 
give its study and practice the attention their importance demands. 


Los Angeles 











UNDER THE COPPER Sky. 
A STORY OF THE MOJAV! 
BY J AN ETT BARNE 
snare | God vouchsafes to anne parts of the —_ carpets 
be ‘e\' y of brilliant flowers, so to one landscape, from 
4 eh horizon-line to horizon-line, He has granted only a 
. solitary red geranium. Honorine planted that. She 
Se is dead now, but the shrub still flourishes — an in- 
tS describable glint of color in a world of volcanic 
Ye rock, heaped into inconsequent hills, powdered into 
e fine sand. Honorine lies buried under the sand; 





Dirk’s cabin rests upon it He cannot tell when 


Boson some driving fury of wind may lay bare her body, 


or overwhelm his cabin. Such are the chances of 








death and life. By day, the sun shines; by night, the coyotes call. They 
are used to the sun and the coyotes — Honorine and Dirk. She does not 
waken ; nor does he fail to sleep. He sleeps at noon, when the sun is 
fiercest ; he sleeps by night, when a chill penetrates the marrow. For 
the rest, he works among the rocks. He has hidden — somewhere, that 
is his secret, you would shrink from scooping out the earth from that 
hiding-place — a growing pile of yellow stones. Honorine used to pass 
them through her fingers. ‘‘Pretty soon we will be rich, Dirk? Rich 
enough to go away?’’ But she liked the red geranium best. ‘‘ When 
it gets big enough, I will cut slips and plant a little row,’’ she would 
explain. Dirk used to work for her. He works still, because it is a 
habit. Sometimes he seems to himself to be all men — mankind 
working, working, working, because it is a habit. Then he wonders why 
he works. He used to sit with Honorine on the bench by the door and 
watch the stars come out : ‘‘ When we get our home over yonder ’’— she 
would nod toward the western mountains, lit by the gold of the setting 
sun — ‘‘ we will have flowers in the yard. Don’t you think we can have 
flowers, Dirk? Everybody has them there, I reckon. Geraniums and 
other flowers.’’ 

‘* We'll have all the flowers there are, little woman,’’ Dirk used to 
answer, ‘‘and a yard big enough to plant them in, and a house big 
enough for the yard, and pictures, and curtains, and brass bedsteads, 
and — ice-water in a silver pitcher!’ 

She laughed. ‘‘And humming-birds on a golden plate! Oh; Dirk, 
how long do you reckon it'll be before we get it?” 

“Oh, a little while—who can tell? Perhaps I'll strike it rich 
tomorrow !”’ 

**Couldn’t we go now — to a little home and a little yard ?’’ 

‘* You're to be first lady there — wait a bit! Besides,’’ he added, his 
brow lowering, ‘‘ when Dirk Halsted goes back into civilization, not a 
man of them shall sneer that he comes creeping like a beggar — he’ll be 
at the top of the heap again, by God!”’ 

She drew closer to him. ‘It’s ‘again’ with you, Dirk; it’s ‘first’ 
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with me, and somehow,”’ her voice broke a little, ‘‘I don’t care about 
it—much,. I just like to be where you are, down or up.”’ 

He picked her up on his knee, at that, and drew her head against his 
shoulder. ‘‘You’re sure to be there, compadre, so long as you'll take 
pot-luck with Dirk.”’ 

‘**There wasn’t much in the pot today, and there’s only /rijole. for 
tomorrow, unless Sheeney’s wagon comes along. It’s his day, two weeks 
tomorrow. Sometimes he’s late. And, oh — Dirk, the o//a’s empty,” 
she went on, sleepily, ‘‘ and there wasn’t water enough in the spring to 
fill it— not unless you waited ten thousand years. It just came in 
driblets.”’ 

‘* Not water enough ?’’ he repeated stupidly. 

‘*No, Dirk ; but it got ’way low down once before. I forgot to tell 
you. It'll come back, though, as it did the other time. It's just gone 
on a little vacation !’’ 

He slipped her gently from his knee and went hastily around the cabin 
She remained on the bench, singing to herself: 

“ Take me back, take me back, where the sweet magnolia-trees 
Wave their bright, snowy blossoms 

“Come back soon, honey dear; never mind the old water. There's 
enough in the little ¢7zaja for a drink.”’ 

““T’ll just take a look at it, comrade. I’ll be back in a minute."’ 


Wave their bright, snowy blossoms in the merry, laughing breeze 


Her voice sounded fainter as he climbed the ravine. The spring had 
gone dry. 

He came slowly back, sat down on the bench and put his arm around 
her. ‘‘ Rinita, would you mind staying alone tonight? I want to go 
over and have a look at Gurnsey’s spring. Nobody will hurt vou here.”’ 

“Why, Dirk?’’ She lifted her half-frightened eyes to his face 
‘What's the matter? You don’t think there’s anything really wrong 
with the spring? ”’ 

‘*No dear,’’ he lied unhesitatingly — for why should she keep awake 
worrying all night, woman’s way ?— “‘I guess they’re getting our water 
down at Gurnsey's. I'll just step over and see.’’ 

‘* But why don’t you wait till morning? ’’ 

‘*Oh, in a matter of this sort, it’s best to have it out at once,’’ he 
answered lightly, ‘‘ and if I were you, Rinita, I wouldn’t use that water 
in the /imaja except to drink, and—yes, suppose you come on in 


’ 


Sheeney’s cart to meet me.’ 


The trail to Gurnsey’s didn’t amount to much in the best of light, but 
it was all the trail there was. Dirk had to foot it over, but he would 
come back with a team and take Honorine away. He would probably 
have to go on beyond Gurnsey’s to get the team, and it would take him 
longer than he liked to think. Well, there was no help for it! The 
spring might be dry for weeks, might be dry forever. He cursed his luck 
at the reflection. It wasn’t the land he cared for — the land might go to 
the devil, once he had rounded out that yellow pile! He stumbled faster 
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through the sand, as if haste could help or hinder. He walked all night, 
except for the black hour just before dawn. There was no use trying to 
follow the trail then. At the first gleam of light he ate his biscuit and 
started on again. ‘‘ Guess nobody has traveled this road lately,’’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘ and that’s queer, too. I ought to be on the main line by 
this.”’ 

In a little while there wasn’t any road at all to speak of, but he did 
not notice it at first. The desert is all pretty much alike, and the desert 
roads are pretty much like the desert. But by and by he stood still 
and looked about him. Then he turned back on his tracks. He didn’t 
say anything now; he studied the ground, he stared at the sun. He 
stopped and went on again. He was getting hungry, he was getting 
faint. He sat down on a rock and hid his face in his arms to keep out 
the sun and the sand. For the sand was blowing. There was a wind. 
Just a wind, blowing things, without a cloud in the sky. Sunshine and 
wind and blowing sand, that was all. Then he lost the way altogether. 
He walked by guess after that. He walked five days. Sometimes he 
crawled, sometimes he fell flat on his face and lay still, sometimes he ran 
alittle way. There were cacti in the sand. The cacti had fruit, and he 
ate the fruit. On the fifth day he found water in some rocks. He shot 
a bird there, too, and ate it raw. It was tough work coming away from 
that water, and he tried to carry some of it with him in his coat. There 
were five days more—ten days in all. He went out of his mind again, 
and then the chill at night would bring him to himself, after the fashion 
of intermittent Chinese torture. It is singular how much of it a man 
can stand. On the tenth day he crawled over some more rocks and 
rounded his circle. He was back by his cabin again. He crawled to 
the spring. Its little vacation was over —it lay there, cool and gray 
and shining 

By and by he managed to stagger into the house. He found some 
meal there and ate it—raw. Then he made a fire and cooked the rest. 
There were beans, too, and he cooked them. And all the time he kept 
drinking the water. He lay and stared at the water and dipped his 
fingers in it and played with it. And all the time his senses were coming 
and going. He roused up, he dropped off. It wasn’t a sleep. It was 
something different. It lasted all day, and all night, and another day, 
and another night. Then he remembered that Honorine had gone away 
with Sheeney in his cart. He wondered whether she had been looking 
for him. Well — he would take the road again — go over to Gurnsey’s 
and fetch Honorine home. But by daylight, this time. 

It was slow work — walking; he wasn’t very strong, and he carried 
food and water, too. The trail was plain enough by daylight ; he could 
see it a long way ahead. There wasn’t much to break the monotony, 
and he noticed every little thing. He noticed a heap on the sand long 
before he got to it. It didn’t look like much of anything at first, but his 
eyes drew to it, and little by little it began to take a shape. He didn't 
go mad just then ; he hadn't got to it— quite. He didn’t go mad till he 
bent over it. It wasn’t much like anything, even then. But it had been 
awoman. And it had died of thirst. And the sun had shone upon it. 


Gurnsey's men helped him get it back to the cabin. They buried it 
in the sand. While they were burying it, Sheeney’s wagon came along 
— twelve days late. It had been on a little vacation, too. 


Pasadena 








SOME MEXICAN SWEETS." 


BY LINDA BELL COLSON 





E always spoke of her as the Sefiora of the Confec- 
tionery — though we became quite friendly during 
our stay in Querétaro, it was not until we were bid- 
ding her adios for the last time that we learned her 
real name. 

Querétaro is almost as famous for its sweets as 
for its opals ; and the sefiora’s little shop — called 
E] Pavo Real, the Royal Peacock — was to us the 
most attractive in the city. It faced the principal 
iN plaza, with the tall ash trees, the broad shady 

L paths, the quaint old stone seats, the softly playing 

fountain and the sweet scent of oleander and orange blossoms. 

Nearly every afternoon when the city had wakened from its noonday 
siesta and the shops were open again with their owners refreshed and 
alert, Agnes and I used to stroll across the plaza to visit the Pavo Real. 
Whether we came to buy or to chat, the sefiora always received us gra- 
ciously. She was a plump little woman with dark, inscrutable eyes, 
smooth, shining braids of black hair and a charming dignity of manner. 
She always shook hands with us and patted us on the shoulder, Mexican 
fashion, when we entered the shop; and seemed pleased to have us 














prowl about behind the counters. 

Agnes and I were anxious to see for ourselves in what fashion these 
dainty Mexican du/ces were manufactured ; and when in very halting 
Spanish we confided our wish to the sefiora, she said in her pretty, digni- 
fied way, ‘“‘With much pleasure, sefioritas, I will take you to my house 
It is at your orders. Consider it yours.’’ And so it happened that the next 
afternoon the Pavo Real was left in charge of the husband and we were 
following the sefiora across the plaza and down a narrow street lined on 
each side with flat-roofed, one-storied adobe houses. The road and 
sidewalks were paved with cobblestones, rough and uneven and worn 
away altogether in many places by the tread of centuries ; but the sefiora 
tripped as daintily over them in her high-heeled! slippers as if walk- 
ing on the smoothest asphalt. Her head was bare and her tidy braids of 
shining hair flashed back the sunlight, but she wore across her shoulders 
the black vebozo without which no self-respecting Mexican of her class 
is ever seen on the street. 

In a few minutes we stopped at the sefiora’s house, and were admitted to 
a narrow, paved patio where gay flowers were growing in graceful red 
earthen jars wherever there was a nook for them; a tall banana tree 
swayed in one corner, and numberless bird-cages hung on the walls, their 
bright-plumaged occupants trilling forth their joy in life. Above, 
the strip of sky defined by the white lines of the flat roof was dazzling 
blue. The living-rooms opened off this fa/io, and the sefiora led us with 
a proud little air into the small drawing room with its pretty, tiled floor, 


* See also ‘‘ Mexican Recipes "’ by the same author, in the November number. 
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the cane sofa with a rug before it, and the stiff rows of little cane chairs 
to be found in every typical Mexican drawing room. But in addition 
there was a small centre table containing a great, glass-covered bunch of 
wax flowers, many pictures of saints and bits of fancy work scattered 
about. From the parlor we followed the sefiora through the fa/zo into a 
little, tiled room at the end where we could watch the candy-making 
She sat down at a table, after having provided us with seats, and began 
leisurely grating a big cocoanut, while her children — four black-eyed 
little maids— came up and gravely put out their little brown hands 
for us to shake, Through the open door out in a tiny bricked courtyard, 
which served as a kitchen, we could see the candy simmering away in a 
huge brass kettle, over a charcoal fire on the big érasévo built against the 
wall. A swarthy, black-eyed Indian boy, attired in scanty white cotton 
garments, was industriously stirring the mel or syrup with a huge 
wooden spoon. 

So the drowsy April afternoon wore on. The Indian boy stirred un 
ceasingly, and the sefiora patiently and slowly grated away at her cocoa 
nut. It was a lengthy process but she worked without flurry or hurry, 
as she ex plained in her pretty, slow Spanish, which we found quite easy to 
follow, how many of the simplest of her sweets were made, and with 


‘ 


what little trouble we could make them when we went to ‘‘our country.”’ 
A crtada (maid-servant) in a crisp, cotton dress, with a blue rebozo dang- 
ling from one shoulder, was sitting in the doorway leisurely rubbing 
green limes with pumice stone, and, as the bitter, green coloring was re- 
moved, dropping them into a basket. 

At last the Indian boy, with a broad smile and a flash of dazzlingly 
white teeth announced that the syrup was ready. The grated cocoanut 
was added to it, and after a patient stirring by the criada the candy was 
ready to be poured into the primitive mould of four sticks tied together 
upon a small table which they just fitted. The table itself was covered 
with thin, flour wafers. The candy was poured over these, sprinkled on 
top with red sugar, and left to cool until the next day when it would 
be cut up into small squares and sold in the Pavo Real for a cenfavo a 
piece. 

The sefiora’s recipe for this candy was: 

To one pint of water add one pint white sugar and let it boil toa thick syrup 
(The sefiora’s way of telling when it was sufficiently boiled, was to dip her finger first 
in water, than in the syrup; and if threads hung from it, the syrup was done.) Then 
stir in the grated cocoanut, remove from the fire, and continue stiring slowly until it 
is thick. If it should be too hard, add a little cold water 


ALMOND Paste — Six pints of milk sweetened to taste ; add the yolks of six eggs 
previously beaten with a little milk and four oz. of almonds blanched and pounded in 
a mortar, or with a wooden potato-masher In Mexico they are of course ground in 
the ever useful mefaic.) Put this on the fire, and when it thickens add four oz. more ot 
almonds toasted and pounded. Let this boil up three timesand it is done. Turn into 
a plate and sprinkle with powdered sugar. The next day put it in the oven, until it 
becomes a light brown color, or as they say in Mexico until it is “goldened 


WALNUT PASTE — Dissolve one and oue-half pounds of sugar in two pints of milk, 
strain and mix with it one-half pound of walnuts ground, and boil. When it is done, 
take off the fire and stir until it thickens 
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CAJETA DE CAMOTE Y PiNa—Clarify one and one-half pounds of sugur, strain and 
place again on the fire, and let it boil until when you let it fall from the spoon it is 
clear and smooth as a mirror. ‘Take it off the fire and add two pounds of camote 
(sweet potatoes) which have been boiled, mashed, and pressed through a sieve 
Return to the fire, stir constantly so that it will not stick, and when you can see the 
bottom of the saucepan add one-quarter of a pineapple which has been grated on a 
bread grater, and strained. Place again on the fire until you can see bottom 
once more, and itisdone. Serve in a preserve dish and eat with a fork or spoon 
This makes a delicious dessert, and is well worth any trouble to make 


The Mexicans often arrange this and many of these soft sweetsin pretty 
little wooden boxes they have for the purpose, called cascos or as a 
Mexican friend translated the word for me “lumber plates.”’ 

Instead of pineapples I have used apples in this recipe with great 
success, and it is much easier made. Peel, slice and core one and one 


half pounds of apples, stew very soft and add to the mixture in place of 


the pineapple. 

CajJETA DE LecHE—Take six pints of milk, one and one-half pounds of brown 
sugar, and a tablespoon of flour. First clarify the sugar, that is, beat up the white 
of one egg thoroughly with a cup of cold water, and add this to the sugar 
dissolved with one of water. Heat the whole mixture until a scum appears 
Remove from the fire and skim. Repeat until no scum arises. Then put three 
pints of the milk, the clarified sugar, and the flour (previously mixed with a little 
milk) in a‘*saucepan on the fire. Stir it constantly, being careful not to remove the 
spoon, and let it boil until you can see the bottom of the saucepan. Then add another 
one and one-half pints of milk and repeat the operation; lastly add the remaining one 
and one-half pints of milk and continue to stir until you can again see the bottom 
of the saucepan 

Two things of importance are, to stir constantly an1 never to take the spoon with 
which you are stirring it, out of the saucepan until you remove it from the fire ; then 
continue to stir briskly until it is thick. Pour ona plate, let it cool and it is ready to 
serve. 

Celaya is even more celebrated for its sweets than is Querétaro, and 
the trains as they stop at the station are besieged by eager venders in 
ragged, cotton clothes, and with sandalled feet, demanding at first big 
prices for their neatly arranged boxes of the famous ‘‘ Cajeta de Celaya”’ 
but gradually cheapening them until as the train moves away they run 
breathlessly beside it holding up their wares to the Pullman windows 
and offering them for anything they can get. The Mexicans prize this 
sweet very highly. I must confess I don’t care for the taste of the goat’s 
milk. However, I give the recipe. 

CajJETA DE CeLaya—Six pints of cow's milk, three pints of goat’s milk, mix and 
boil ; allow it to cool, and remove the cream or scum. Burn one and one-half pounds 
sugar and then stir it into the milk, and add to it four and one-half pounds more of 
sugar, and six ounces of ground rice. Place the mixture on the fire and let it boil 
until it is thick. One can tell this, if when one takes a little of the paste in a spoon 
and whirls it around it adheres tothe spoon. Then remove from the fire and add half 
a pint of sherry, stir until it is well mixed, and pour into plates or pretty dishes 

LECHE DE PiNa—Six pints of milk, the yolks of six eggs, six ounces of pounded 
almonds, one pineapple. 

Sweeten the milk to taste and beat it into the yolks; strain and put on the fire 
When it has boiled, add the pounded almonds and let it cook, then mix in the pine 
apple, previously mashed, and boil until it is thick, and remove from the fire. It 
should be quite thick, but not enough to cut into squares, and must also be eaten 
with a spoon or fork. It makesa dainty dessert 
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After unavoidable delays the Landmarks Club is now in active operation and meets 
generous encouragement from every quarter. It is engaged in raising money to be 
applied at once to the missions San Juan Capistrano and San Luis Rey. At San Juan 
in many ways the most important of our landmarks—the Club has secured a lease for 
a term of years, and thus will be able to carry out its aims in the most satisfactory 
manner. Work there will be under the direct supervision of Mr. R. Egan, whose 
personal efforts for many years have been most important in the preservation of that 
mission. The lease covers all the buildings which are in need of care, with the neces 
sary ground and rights of way; and a preference to the Club as purchaser in case the 
property should ever be tor sale At San Luis Rey the situation is no less gratifying 
A little establishment of Franciscan friars is now in possession, and Rev. J. J. O'Keefe 
will be a most valuable ally in the Club's work. He has already raised and expended 
many thousands of dollars in repairing the great church ; and has done the necessary 
work to make a habitable temple with most commendable regard to the claims of 
antiquity. Further restoration will be undertaken in consultation with the architects 
of the Club, and on the old lines so far as possible. The Club counts itself extraordi 
narily fortunate in having present on the ground at its two initial points of endeavor 
two such competent and earnest representatives as Judge Egan and Rev. O’Keele. It 
will greatly simplify the work and lessen the expense. 

When the most vital necessities of these two fine ruins shall have been met, the 
Club will take up the other landmarks of Southern California in the order of their 
importance Meantime an active campaign is in progress for the crystalization of 
interest and the raising of a permanent fund. 

Membership in the Clubis $1 per year; and all contributions will be duly acknowl- 
edged in these pages. All moneys received are practically net to the cause. Persons 
everywhere who are interested in the preservation of the most important ruins in the 
United States are invited to join the Club 

The following contributions are acknowledged : Cash : John F. Francis, $20; Geo. 
H. Bonebrake, $5; Harrison Gray Otis, $5; W.D. Woolwine, $250; $1 each, J. P.A. 
Petsch, J. V. Wachtel, W. B. Couts (Oceanside), Dr. T. E. Ellis(Escondido), A. B. Benton, 
Jas. Slauson, Chas. Howard Shinn (Niles), Ludovic Juan Bremner (7 W. 106th st., N. Y.), 
R. Harris (Riverside), Chas. F. Lummis, C. D. Willard, Sumner P. Hunt, Mrs. M. E 
Stilson, Henry W. O'Melveny, Dr. J. H. Utley, Prof. C. G. Baldwin (Pomona College), 
Frank A. Gibson, Prof, W. R. Dudley (Stanford University), Frank H. Lamb (Stanford 
University); Margaret Collier Graham, J. Adam, Miss Maud Ayer, Chas. B. Bailey 
(Washington, D.C.) 

Services and Material : Chas. Cassat Davis, attorney, $10 ; E. K. Foster, printer, $10; 
Alice J Stevens, notary, $1.25; Los Angeles Engraving Co., $3 5 Elmer Wachtel 
artist, $3; D. S. Griswold, electrotyper, $1 ; Gardner & Oliver, stationers, $1.50; Acme 
Stationery Co., §1; Kingsley-Barnes & Neuner Co., printers, $10; R. Egan, $20, B.R, 
Baumgardt & Co., printers, $s. 
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THE CALIFORNIA ROAD-RUNNER. 


BY BERTHA F. HERRICK 
; HIS curious and interesting wild 
bird is also known as the snake 
killer, the racer and the chapar- 
ral-cock. Its generic name, Geococcya 
Caltfornianus, signifying ground-cuckoo 
of California, is indicative of its genus ; 
but ordinary observers often class it with 
the pheasants, as it possesses some of the 





Drawr. by Miss Herrick characteristics of that family. 

It is peculiar to the Southwest — particularly California, Arizona, and 
New Mexico, and portions of Mexico, where it is known by the Spanish 
as the ‘‘ Paisano,’’* or the ‘‘ Corredor del Camino.”’ 

There is but a single species — different specimens, however, varying 
somewhat in size. They inhabit low, rolling land and open valleys in 
isolated parts of the ranges; and though comparatively rare and very 
wary, are sometimes seen near towns. 

They derive their name of road-runner from their singular habit of 
racing along country highways, when disturbed by a pedestrian or a 
passing team; and such is their strength and fleetness, that they will 
keep ahead of a galloping horse for a short distance ; after which they 
begin to tire. 

When pursued or frightened, they take refuge in the shrubbery, from 
which it is difficult to drive them. Their short wings are inadequate 
for sustained flight ; but if hard pressed they can and will fly. 

These hermits of the plains are never accompanied by other birds, 
even of their own species; and are usually completely mute, save for 
the occasional utterance of a rasping sort of gurgle. They are capable 
of being tamed, but usually do not take kindly to civilization. 

The body averages a foot in length, and the tail is about the same 
measurement, the prevailing shades of the feathers being brownish 
grey, mottled with white. As the under portions are of an unmixed 
dingy ivory, the creature has the strange appearance of being arrayed in 
a full-dress evening suit,— the impression being further emphasized by the 
curious pointed crest on the top of the head, which produces a decidedly 
pompadour effect of hair-dressing. 

The long bill, somewhat curved at the tip, the small, keen eyes, the 
muscular legs and strong feet, are all of great service in capturing its 
prey. Snakes, lizards, grasshoppers, and small birds comprise its 
favorite bill-of-fare ; and these are usually consumed, bones, tails, and 
feathers as well, without any apparent qualms of appetite. Its haunts 
are often betrayed by the wing-cases of beetles or the shells of snails, 
which it carries to its nest, in order to devour the bodies at leisure. 


Oakland 


Peasant A corruption of Faisan pheasant The words in Spanish are as mistakable as in 


English —E 
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Time was when a man was hanged for poaching ; later, when ALL 
MISERABLE 


he might be for murder. But standards change as we become 
SINNERS. 


more civilized. Nowadays it is evident (to anyone who reads 
the newspapers) that graver sins have arisen. It has become a crime to 
be a minister of the gospel ; or to be editor of a periodical which faces 
mobs instead of leading them; or to be anyone who thinks before he 
shouts. And most damnable of all to be a college professor. There is 
deep and growing suspicion, in certain quarters, of any man who uses 
decent English and obeys the law. It is bad enough to have brains; to 
have proved them, is simply intolerable. The country at large seems to 
be rising to the patriotism which Tombstone and Yuba Dam forgot some 
years ago ; if a person comes along in a plug hat, the only self-respecting 
thing to do is to shoot it off him. 

The papers have not yet gone to war over Venezuela—andno THE 
MODERN 


one else has thought of going. But they have once more 
AOLUS 


reminded the American people of an unforgotten fact — that 

not one newspaper in the United States was ever elected. In a pre- 
sumptive government of, by and for the people, the bulk of power is 
held by a self-appointed class. In South America these would be called 
dictators ; in North America they are called—in private by several titles. 

There has been recently a vast resurrection of Artemus Ward’s willing- 
ness to sacrifice all his wife’s relations. The gentlemen whose “‘ blood 
boils for purposes of publication ’’ are not packing to go to the front ; 
they are conscious that the fellow who buys papers can better be spared 
by civilization than the fellow who sells them. 

No one has accused these war-makers (at a nickel a copy) of knowing 
anything of the Monroe doctrine in particular or South America in 
general. Americans have fallen more or less into the habit of making 
up their own minds ; and many of them do not confound their minds 
with their mouths. There is a growing sentiment that a very good 
‘* Doctrine ’’ for America (whether it’s Monroe or not) is to be manly, 
dignified and not a rowdy. There is no danger that Americans will falter 
when they ought to fight ; there is some danger that some people born 
in America may forget that a grown man or a grown nation is not an 
ignorant, quarrelsome schoolboy. But the danger that the schoolboys 
will run the thing is not growing more imminent. 

There are Americans who can appreciate the humor of saying: ‘‘ War 
is wicked. National disputes should be settled by arbitration. Now 
arbitrate, blank your eyes, or we'll make war on you!’’ There are also 








THE 


MAKING 


OF A RACE. 
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Americans who shut their mouths on things they know nothing about. 
And there are a good many of them. Which is why such a remarkable 
hush has suddenly invaded the editorial columns. 

To men with whom “‘ patriotism ’’ means love of country and not of 
self, it is encouraging to see that every journal in the United States which 
in a sense Aas been elected (that is, which has won public confidence by 
its brains and honesty) — periodicals like the Nation, the Outlook, Life, 
Puck, the Argonaut — has refused to make a spectacle of itself in this 
tempting opportunity. They have stood for the kind of Americanism 
that had Washington and Lincoln for its prophets; the kind that gives 
conscience the precedence over mouth; the kind that is not afraid of 
mobs, nor ashamed to be sure it is right before it goes ahead. 

There was never before so swift and ghastly a flattening out as among 

the whoopers who three weeks ago were licking England twice a day at 
some other fellow’s expense of blood and money. England doubtless 
needs a walloping — all conceited nations do. But we are not going to 
give it just now — nor ever in a cause we know less about than an editor 
does of what people in general think of him. A warmed-over pancake 
is picturesque beside the warriors of last month. ‘‘Some had silver to 
sell, and some had newspapers to sell, and a good many had nothing to 
sell or to tax or to lose,’’ but they were a terrible lot. Today the wax 
seems to be out of their mustachios. 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner's suggestive article in this num- 
ber of the LAND OF SUNSHINE may well set such folk to think- 
ing as have wherewith. It is a questioning along lines which 
are not of vague concern to any thoughtful person. That Mr. Warner 
does not supply all the responses to his catechism, is not to say that he 
leaves the outcome at all hazy. His questions very largely suggest their 
own answers to any intelligent person not wholly innocent of history. 
It is as reasonable to presume that the Saxon was born in the only climate 
in the world which was fit for him, as that he was born with all the 
environment that would do him good. Having admitted by the logic of 
invention that his original cave-dwelling, skin-wearing, predatory, un- 
newspapered and untelegraphed condition needed improvement, it may 
very well be that he shall at last discover that he also made a mistake in 
being born in an indecent climate. A man who has been able to learn 
that stage-coaches are faster than walking, and express-trains than stage- 
coaches, may also be competent to see that climatic comfort and health 
are preferable to discomfort and tuberculosis. In other words, he may 
come to pit his common sense and inventive talent against the local as 
well as the circumstantial accidents of birth. He has managed to do 
very well, as it is; but if this is due to his cold-storage climate, then pity 
is that he was not born at the North Pole. If cold has made him so 
good, enough cold would have made him perfect ; and by the time he 
was permanently frozen stiff there would be no more faults in him. 
Seriously, it must be a pretty self-contented person who will deny that 
the Saxon has succeeded not because of his climate but in spite of it. 

This question of race and climate is not to be boxed in a paragraph. 
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The question is one to which thoughtful people must begin to give atten- 
tion. This magazine means, in its small way, to keep the text on the 
blackboard. No educated man nowadays dares discredit evolution — 
though to many it is not much more than a word of good taste in the 
mouth. Evolution signifies many things. One is that every living 
creature is very much the handiwork of its environment. Of environ- 
ment, physical geography and climate are a clear majority. It may be 
necessary to remind primary scholars, but not grown ones, what the 
contours and coast-line of Greece had to say in the development of the 
highest national intelligence and perhaps the most extraordinary national 
character that history has seen ; how the do/sones of the Andes and the 
invention of a pack-beast differentiated from amid a host of savage tribes 
the most marvelous of all aborigines; how another certain stress of 
climate up and down a wide gamut of geography has developed the most 
restless, nervous and quarrelsome race in the world’s history. 

Mr. Warner's optimistic conjecture is sound. No scientist will quarrel 
with his implied belief that the experiment in Southern California will 
work out to the benefit of the Saxon. If that gentleman’s moral con- 
stitution is not enough fixed to withstand maternal love from Nature, 
then the sooner the better he should assume the modesty of a Man- 
supported-by-his-motherinlaw. If his stamina is of such poor sort that it 
will spoil if not kept on ice—then it isn’t quite so essential to the world’s 
development as he is inclined to deem it. 

To the Lion this is no small matter. He is not a Southwesterner 
because he has to be, but because he chooses. He counts it the most 
important venture his Saxon tribe ever made— this trying-on of its first 
comfortable environment. And by so much as he believes in evolution, 
he believes that in this motherly climate the race now foremost in the 
world will fairly outstrip itself in achievement; and most of all in what 
is best of all —the joy of life. 

Mr. H. C. Bunner, editor of Puck—and one of the voices — SU 
least noisy yet farthest heard amid American letters — writes CASA, 
the Lion that he is coming to Southern California to retrieve —— 
himself after a long and serious illness. There is no man more welcome 
to God’s country ; and none to whom the airs of Arcady should be 
kinder. Every lover of what is at once delicate and strong in our liter- 
ature will wish Mr. Bunner the very best that recourse toa genial Nature 
can give him — and will wish it seriously enough not to crowd him while 
he gets well. 


Grace Ellery Channing, whose book of short stories, 7he Sister of a 
Saint, takes rank with the worthiest published in 1895, as it is 
mechanically one of the most beautiful, will contribute to the March 
LAND OF SUNSHINE a strong short story. It is a California mo/i/—the 
first she has written since the famous Basket of Antta. 

Wilson's Photographic Magazine vouches that Mr. Wallihan’s photo- 
graphs of Colorado wild animals were not stuffed. Neither his patrons. 
If the Lion has mounted Mr. Wallihan unjustly, it is proud to get off him. 
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Or what was once the American 

frontier, and is still called so, no 

writer has grasped the sharp, generic pic 

turesquenesses with firmer hand than Owen Wister 

RED His Western color is quite as truthful as Bret Harte’s, 

MEN who had a much better chance to know ; and he lays it on with 
AND WHITE.” less technique but more virility. 

Since Kipling—who can afford to be cocksure—it has been a 
temptation to other positive young men to be as undeniable. There 
are dangers to the gunner who is confident of winging the whole planet- 
ary flock with his first barrel, and Mr. Wister often misses; but after all it 
is comforting nowadays to find a man who is right and isn’t afraid to be. 
While Richard Harding Davis knows he knows —and generally doesn’t, 
Mr. Wister knows Ae knows —and generally does. Anyhow, he is always 
interesting, usually deep, sometimes masterful. I count ‘La Tinaja 
Bonita "’ the strongest Arizona story yet written, despite its minor errors. 
Of the other stories, ‘‘ Little Big Horn Medicine,’’ ‘‘ The Serenade at 
Siskiyou,’’ ‘‘ Specimen Jones,’’ and ‘‘ The Second Missouri Compromise,”’ 
are splendid work — the first a wonderful guess straight to a mark Mr. 
Wister could not possibly now. He has also done that rare thing now- 
adays—created a character likely to endure. Which his name it is 
‘‘ Specimen Jones.” 

An admirer of this magnificently confident, graphic and really observ- 
ant writer may wish he had not published ‘‘ A Pilgrim on the Gila.”’ It 
is good writing*but not good literature, for its heart is unsound. It is 
too like the flippant superficiality of Davis —of which Mr. Wister should 
never be guilty. It would be one thing to use purely as local color in 
fiction his few weeks’ knowledge of one small pencil-line across the map 
of Arizona ; but he has not stopped within that. That this tale is being 
gravely used in the East as an argument against the admission of Arizona 
as a State, has its literary significance. If ‘A Pilgrim on the Gila’’ is 
to be taken asa report on the condition of the Territory, it does not 
belong in a book of short stories ; if it is assumed to be fiction, it has no 
business to be vindictive. In either case it has no right to be wrong. It 
reads too much asif Mr. Wister were paying off a grudge — and he is too 
manly a figure to afford that. Arizona is by no means perfect, but 
thoughtful men treat history and society comparatively. The Territory 
is at least better governed and better entitled to full American rights than 
New York is; and if Mr. Wister had waited to be more acquainted he 
would have learned that it has many men as honest as himself, and a few 
as wise. Also that Tucson isn’t Arizona by a long chalk. 
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All the same, Red Men and White is a very notable book ; with enough 
thrill and vitality to fit out a dozen average writers— and more depth 
than most of them will ever sound. Harper & Bros., N. Y., $1.50. 

It warms the heart (even an expert’s) in these daysof rewarded ~ THE STORY 
ignorance and books under false pretences, to come upon a vol- OF 
ume so honestly interesting and so interestingly honest as 
George Bird Grinnell’s Story of the Indian. Some publishers are still 
so old-fashioned as not to deem knowledge of his subject an impertinence 
on the author’s part ; some even prefer not to make more ignorant the 
reader who buys their books. 

To begin with, Ripley Hitchcock’s devising of the Story of the West 
Sertes was distinctly a happy inspiration. Though no popular writer but 
Theodore Roosevelt seems well to have realized it, the winning of the 
West was the key to our completeness and lasting as a nation; and the 
whole fascinating field merits intelligent treatment in detail. If the rest 
of the series shall ‘ pan out’’ as well as this opening volume, a contri- 
bution of serious value to American knowledge will have been made. 

Mr. Grinnell, whose Pawnee Hero Tales, Blackfoot Lodge Stories, 
and other work had already given him rank, was an excellent choice to 
write the story of the Indian. He knows the aborigines, having not only 
lived among them and studied them, but also understood them. This 
means that he did not feel that superiority to Heaven and fact which is 
so usual a furniture of travelers. It is a rare student who can say at the 
outset : 

‘he who understands the Indian understands that the red man is a 
savage and has savage qualities, yet he sees also that the most impressive character 
istic of the Indian is his humanity. We are too apt to forget that these people are 
human like ourselves; that they are fathers and mothers, husbands and wives 
brothers and sisters ; men and women with emotions and passions like our own, even 
though these feelings are not well regulated ... in the calm channels of civilization.’ 

Starting with insight of this great basic truth, and guided by actual 
knowledge, Mr. Grinnell has drawn a clear, just and rather comprehen- 
sive picture of the Indian; his home, recreations, love, religion, war, 
hunting, industries and environment. It is a book every thoughtful man 
and woman will be wiser and better for reading; and it is not only 
instructive but admirably interesting 

Since the only worth of a critic is to pick the flaws which show how 
much smarter he is than the man who has Done something, it may be 
said that Mr. Grirnell's picture (and the book’s pictures) are rather one- 
sidedly of the Plains Indians. The illustrations are of too much mod- 
ernity ; and the text hardly enough recognizes the immense field of more 
advanced and more picturesque Indian groups which had quite as much 
to say—and for much longer—in American history. Also that one 


regrets such unscientific occasional lapses as talking of ‘“‘the Deity” of 
any unmissionaried tribe, or of any aboriginal ‘‘ belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul.’’ Having thus vindicated himself, the critic is glad to 
repeat that the book is honest, worthy work, and a great credit to the 


author. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., $1.50. 
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Current Literature, the great eclectic monthly which so well skims 
the cream from the multitudinous literary milk-pan, goes on improving 
upon a high standard. It is a magazine which has a field of its own, and 
fills it. Nothing else quite takes its place. To winnow for one’s self 
from the vast current strawpile such a variety of sound wheat as can be 
had by simply reading this one monthly, would require patience, time, 
money —and editorial ability — several times more than the average 
reader can spare. 52-54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. $3 year. 

A very good book “for wee bits of tykes” is The Little Boy who 
Lived on the Hill, by Annie Laurie. It is handsomely published, like 
everything by Doxey ; and Swinnerton’'s illustrations, if reminiscent of 
a school blackboard, are liberal and effective. The stories have that 
unusual knee-high quality which stands on a level with a child’s ear- 
an attitude which many more famous writers for children are unable to 
attain without a more or less graceful getting on their hands and knees 
Wm. Doxey, San Francisco. $1. 


There is no better family weekly anywhere than the Outlook. Sane, 
sound, scholarly and interesting, it has improved even upon the traditions 
of the Christian Union, which it succeeds. It has just taken a long step 
forward by the inception of a monthly illustrated ‘‘ magazine number ’’— 
in a year twelve magazines of high value, besides the other 4o admirable 
Outlooks. lan Maclaren’s first novel is the serial for 1896. 13 Astor 
Place, N. Y. $3 a year. 

In her novel, Beatrice of Bayou Teche, Alice Ugenfritz Jones has drawn 
a sympathetic picture of the better side of the ante-bellum South. The 
better side, with slavery in its rosiest hue ; yet she has made it even more 
odious than those who write of the slave-whip, the auction-block and the 
bloodhounds. ‘‘ Beatrice,’’ the octoroon heroine, is an unusual character 
and an interesting and rather vivid one. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$1.25. 

The N. Y. /ndependent, which as a rule gets much meat into small 
compass, in its book notices, calls Geo. Meredith ‘‘ the most elaborately 
feminine man in English literary life.’ His Amazing Marriage it 
ranks as ‘‘a crazy structure gorgeously decorated, in which dwell 
nympholepts, aged satyrs, erotic wives and foredoomed maidens, all 
moving on to rainbow-hued destruction or jaundiced delight.”’ 


It would be less than fair not to note the improvement of the Philistine 
One may not yet see just its necessity, but it is certainly growing in 
interest — besides remaining one of the best bits of typography current 

The New York 7Zimes is probably the promptest newspaper in the 
United States in matters of literature. It publishes more and fuller book 


reviews than any other daily, and is among the most competent also. 


Fact and Fancy is a pretty brochure of creditable thoughts privately 
printed in San Francisco for the author, Miss Augusta Reinstein. 

















SAN BUENAVENTURA. 


HEN that brave old 
founder Junipero Serra 

— whose almost pro- 

phetic wisdom in choice of sites 
has become a California proverb 
—established his mission of San 
Buenaventura, he fully main- 





tained his average. His 
selection has been vindicated 
by the test of a hundred and fourteen years ; and today that beautiful 
delta wherein the Santa Clara valley opens to the sea is realizing wonders 
that even the faith of its first colonizer never dreamed. 

Now on the Coast Line of the Southern Pacific R.R., 75 miles from Los 
Angeles and about 30 from Santa Barbara, is a thriving seaport town of 
3000 people; a town with wide streets and electric lights, with sub- 
stantial business blocks, and such schools, churches and homes as a more 
pretentious city might be proud of. At its excellent wharf, coastwise 
schooners are constantly discharging cargoes of lumber, or taking on 


A Solid Train of Beans 


return cargoes of bags of beans and barley, cases of honey, or Jumbo- 
sacks of wool from the commodious warehouses. The Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co. finds it a profitable port; and the new tank steamer of 
the Union Oil Co. fills here its huge compartments with crude petroleum 
for the refinery at Rodeo, near San Francisco. 

The Santa Barbara Channel — whose warm current has much to say in 
making the balmy climate of which the dwellers in this corner of “‘ Our 
Spain’’ are so proud, here ends 
its first eastward sweep. Fifteen 
miles seaward loom the fantastic 
Anacapa islands, changing with 
every caprice of the atmosphere. 
The sea view is magnificent. 
Back of town are the command- 
ing mountains; pierced by ro- 
mantic cafions whose roads wind 
beneath groves of live-oak and 
sycamore, whose trout-streams 
tumble between banks of fern 
and flower. Eastward stretch 
the broad acres of the Santa 
Clara, in fruit orchards, in fields 
of beans and barley. 

San Buenaventura it was named 
when Father Serra founded the 





mission in 1782; and San Buena- 


L. A. Eng. Co Photo. by Brewster, Ventura 


ventura is the official name of the ON THE ROAD TO THE OJAI 
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town (the only incorporated one 
in Ventura county) and the legal 
name of the county-seat; but to 
the confusion of the traveler and 
soreness of them that love the old 
order of things, the railroad and 
postal autocrats have clipped it to 
plain (and almost meaningless) 
Ventura. But call it as you will 
—Ventura with the vandals, 
‘“Santula”’ with the Chinamen, 
Ventura-by-the-Sea with the sum- 
mer-resort folk, or with the senti- 


” 


mentalists cling to the round, 
sonorous old San Buenaventura, 





a name which leaves a good taste 





in the mouth — you cannot evade L. 4. rng. co Photo. by Brewster, Ventura 
the charm of this blessed little OF OnR Saee- 

city nestled between the foothills and the ocean. No name better fits it 
than the one it was christened by, which signifies ‘‘St. Good Fortune.” 

The old mission, though it has lost its tile-roofed quadrangle, is in 
excellent preservation. Between the mission and the county courthouse 
stand two of the oldest and tallest date-palms in the United States. An 
odd sense of the meeting of past and present hangs over one, in walking 
from these old landmarks up the street, along a carline, in the heart of a 
modern town with all the earmarks of 1896. 

For San Buenaventura is prolific as well as picturesque. The bean 
crop of the county for 1895 was worth over $1,000,000, and filled 2600 
freight-cars. The oil district produced 293,000 barrels of petroleum. Nor 
are all the county eggs in these two baskets, big as they are. The ware- 
houses report a trifle over 460,000 sacks of barley, wheat and corn from 
the harvest of ’95; and the honey crop was counted by hundreds of tons. 
The statistics of the year just closed show that it required over 100 cars 
to move the deciduous fruit crop; 200 cars for the oranges, 20 for the 
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lemons and 30 for the walnuts. Also, that there were 20,000 sacks of 
potatoes and 10,000 of onions. Flowers are grown by the acre, and the 
seed is shipped all over the world. 

The river furnishes power for the flouring mills (capacity 10,000 barrels 
a year), for the electric light plant and the manufacture of artificial ice. 
There is also a movement to discard the present ‘‘mule motors’’ on the 
street railway for electricity, to be generated by the same cheap water- 
power. 


r 





Union Eng. Co THE MISSION SAN BUENAVENTURA 


Before it was remodeled 


The progress of San Buenaventura has been slow but sure. The 
‘‘boom,’’ which came in with the railroad in '87, was mild and had less 
serious reaction than in many localities. Now, with the renewal of heavy 
petroleum shipments by the new steamer George Loomis, and the build- 
ing of the proposed Ventura & Ojai R. R., which will give easy access to 
the unique and delightful Ojai valley —with these to back the steady, 
sturdy productiveness, it seems certain that Ventura county and its head 


town are to forge rapidly ahead. 


WINNING ITS WAY. 


HE LAND OF SUNSHINE is not only growing at home, but is 
making unusually rapid conquest of the East. The people of 
the Southwest are interested in their magazine, and may be a 
little proud of it. People in the East are interested in this romantic 
field ; and they like, also, the breezy independence of the Western point 
of view. Subscriptions are coming in rapidly from all over the United 
States, from Europe, Mexico, South America and the isles of the sea. 
As to the reception the critics are giving this young magazine, the 
following extract is typical : 
“‘A credit to California in general and to Los Angeles in particular, and 
contains the elements of solid success. As neat and artistic a magazine 
as could be desired.’’—Pittsburg Bulletin. 
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